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XXXIII. On the Philosophy of the Hindus. Part IV. By HEynr 
Tnoius CoLEBROOK-E, JE,sq., Dir. R.A.S. 

Read Februar}- 3, 1827. 



ON INDIAN SECTARIES. 

In the present essay, it is my intention to treat of the heretical systems 
of JiXA and Buddha, as proposed in the first essay of this series on the 
philosophy of the Hindus ; and to notice certain other Indian sects, which, 
like them, exhibit some analogy to the Sdndhyas, or followers of Capila or 
of Patanjali. 

The theological or metaphysical opinions of those sectaries, apart from 
and exclusive of mythology and ritual ceremonies, may be not inaptly 
considered as a branch of philosophy, though constituting the essence of 
their religion, comprehending not only their belief as to the divinity and a 
future state, but also certain observances to be practised in furtherance of 
the prescribed means for attaining perpetual bliss : which here, as \\-ith 
most other sects of Indian origin, is the meed proposed for true and perfect 
knowledge of first principles. 

The Jainas and Bauddhas I consider to have been oriffinaUv Hindus ;• 
and the first-mentioned to be so still, because they recognised, as they 
yet do, the distinction of the four castes. It is true, that in Hindiis- 
t'hdn, if not in the peninsula of India likewise, the Jainas are all of one 
caste : but this is accounted for by the admission of their ad-versaries 
(Cumarila Bhat't'a, &c.), who affirm that they are misguided Cshatriyas 
(Hindus of the second or military tribe) : they call themselves J'ais'yas. 
On renouncing the heresies of the Jaina sect, they take their place among 
orthodox Hindus, as belonging to a particular caste {Cshatriya or Vaisya). 
The representative of the great family of Jagat sefh, who vvith many of 
his kindred was converted some years ago from the Jaina to the orthodox 
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faith, is a conspicuous instance. Such would not be the case of a con- 
vert, who has not already caste as a Hindu. 

Both rehgions of Jina and Buddha are, in the -vdew of the Hindu, who 
reveres the veda as a divine revelation, completely heterodox ; and that 
more on account of their heresy in denying its di\ine origin, than for their 
deAdation from its doctrine. Otlier sects, as the Sdnc'hyas and_ Vaiseshicas, 
though not orthodox, do not openly disclaim the authority of the veda. 
They endeavour to reconcile their doctrine to the text of the Indian scrip- 
ture, and refer to passages which they interpret as countenancing their 
opinions. The mimdnsd, wliich professedly follows the veda implicitly, is 
therefore applied, in its controversy with these half heretics, to the con- 
futation of such misinterpretations. It refutes an erroneous construction, 
rather than a mistaken train of reasoning. But the Jainas and Bauddhas, 
disavowing the veda, are out of tlie pale of the Hindu church in its most 
comprehensive range ; and the mimdnsd (practical as well as theological) 
in controversy ^vith these infidels, for so it deems them, argues upon 
general grounds of reasoning independent of authority, to which it would 
be vain to appeal. . 

The uttara mimdnsd devotes two sections (adhicaranas) to the confutation 
of the Bauddhas, and one to that of the Jainas. They are the 4th, 5th, 
and 6th sections in the 2d chapter of the 2d lecture ; and it proceeds in 
tlie same controversial chapter to confute the Pds'upatas and other branches 
of the Mdhes'xcara sect ; and the Pdnchardtra a branch of the Vaishnava. 
The Chdrvdcas are alluded to incidently in a very important section con- 
cerning tlie distinction of body and soul, in the Sd chapter of the 3d 
lecture (§ SO). In the purva niwidnsd, controversy is more scattered ; 
recurring in various places, under divers heads : but especially in the 3d 
chapter of the first book (§ 4). 

The Sdnc'hi/a of Capila devotes a whole chapter to controversy ; and 
notices the sect of Buddha, under the designation of ndsticas ; and in one 
place animadverts on the Pds'upatas / and in another, on the Clidrvdcas. 

It is from these and similar controversial disquisitions, more than from 
direct sources, that I derive information, upon which the following account 
of tlie philosophy of JaiTias and BauddJias, as well as of the Chdrvdcas, 
Pds'upatas and Pdncliardtras, is grounded. A good collection of original 
works by writers of their own persuasion, whether in the Sanscrit language 
or in Prdcrit or Pdlt, the language of the Jainas and that of the Bauddhas, 
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is not at hand to be consulted. But, although the information be furnished 
by their adversaries and even inveterate enemies, it appears, so far as I 
have any opportunity of comparing it ^ith their o'wn representations, 
essentially correct 

SECT OF JINA. 

The Jainas or Arhatas, followers of Jixa or.AiiHAT (terms of like 
import), are also denominated Fivasands, Muctavasands, Muctdmbaras or 
DigambaraSt with reference to the nakedness of the rigid order of ascetics 
in this sect, who go "bare of clothing," "disrobed," or "clad by the 
regions of space." The less strict order of Sxvetdmbaras* " clad in white," 
is of more modem date and of inferior note. Among nicknames by which 
they are known, that of Luncliita-cesf a occurs. It alludes to the practice 
of abruptly eradicating hair of the head or body by way of mortification. 
Parswanat'ha is described as tearing five handfuls of hair from his head 
on becoming a devotee.t 

According to the Digambara Jainas, the universe consists of two classes, 
"animate" and "inanimate" (jiva and ajiva), -svithout a creator or ruling 
providence ({swaraj.t They assign for the cause (cdrana) of the world, 
atoms which they do not, as the Vaiseshicas, distinguish into so many sorts 
as there are elements, but consider these, viz. earth, water, fire, and air, 
the four elements by them admitted, as modified compounds of homogeneous 
atoms. 

These gymnosophists distinguish, as already intimated, two chief cate- 
gories; 1st. Jfra, intelligent and sentient soul ('cAaf/ana aVwja or bodhdtmd) 
endued with body and consequently composed of parts ; eternal : 2d. 
Ajiva, all that is not a living soul ; that is, the whole of (jad'a) inani- 
mate and unsentient substance. The one is the object of fruition, being 
that which is to be enjoyed (bhogya) by the soul ; the other is the enjoyer 
(bhoctd) or agent in fhiition ; soul itself. 

This second comprehensive predicament admits a six-fold subdi\'ision ; 
and the entire number of categories (paddrfha), as distinguished with 
reference to the ultimate great object of the soul's deliverance, is conse- 
quently seven.ll 

» Page 416 of this volume. f Page 433. J Ramanuj on Br. Sutr. 

11 Sancara and other commentators on Br. Sutr. and annotators on their gloss. 
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I. Jiva or soul, as before-mentioned, comprising three descriptions : 
1st. nitya-siddlia, ever perfect, or ybga-siddlia^ perfect by profound abstrac- 
tion; for instance, arhats OTJinas, the deified saints of the sect: 2d. mticia 
or muctdtmd, a soul which is free or liberated ; its deliverance having been 
accompUshed through the strict observance of the precepts of the Jinas .• 
3d. baddha or baddhdtmd, a soul which is bound, being in any stage 
antecedent to deliverance j remaining yet fettered by deeds - or works 
(carma). 

II. Ajiva taken in a restricted sense. It comprehends the four elements, 
earth, water, fire and air ; and aU which is fixed (sfhdvara) as mountains, 
or moveable (Jangama) as rivers, &c. In a different arrangement, to be 
hereafter noticed, this categorj'- is termed Fudgala matter. 

III. — ^\''II. The five remaining categories are distributed into two 
classes, that which is to be effected (sddhya) and the means thereof 
(sddJiana) : one comprising two, and the other three divisions. What may 
be effected (sddhya) is either liberation or confinement : both of which wiM 
be noticed further on. The three efficient means (sddhana) are as follow : 

III. Asrava is that which directs the embodied spirit (dsravayati ptcru- 
sham) towards external objects. It is the occupation or employment (vritti 
or 2^ravritti) of the senses or organs on sensible objects. Through the 
means of the senses it afiects the embodied spirit with the sentiment of 
taction, colour, smell and taste. 

Or it is the association or connexion of body with right and wrong deeds. 
It comprises all the carmas : for they (dsravayanti) pervade, influence, and 
attend the doer, follomng him or attaching to him. 

It is a misdirection (mifhyd-pravritti) of the organs : for it is vain, as 
cause of disappointment, rendering the organs of sense and sensible objects 
subservient to fruition. 

IV. Samvara is that which stops (samvrtnoti) the course of the foregoing; 
or closes up the door or passage of it : and consists in self-command, or 
restraint of organs internal and external : embracing all means of self- 
control, and subjection of the senses, calming and subduing them. 

It is the right direction (samyac pravritti) of the organs. 

V. Kirjara is that which utterly and entirely (nir) wears and antiquates 
(jarayati) all sin previously incurred, and the whole efiect of works or deeds 
(carma). It consists chiefly in mortification (tapas) : such as fasts, rigorous 
silence, standing upon heated stones, plucking out the hair by the roots, &c. 
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This is discriminated from the two preceeding, as neither misdirection 
nor right direction, but non-direction (apravrtiti) of the organs towards 
sensible objects. 

YI. Baddha is that wliich binds (badlmdti) the embodied spirit. It is 
confinement and connexion, or association, of the soul with deeds. It con- 
sists in a succession of births and deaths as the result of works (carman'). 

VII. Mocsha is hberation ; or deliverance of the soul from the fetters 
of works. It is the stats of a soul in which knowledge and other requisites 
are developed. 

ReUeved from the bondage of deeds through means taught by holy 
ordinances, it takes effect on the soul by the grace of the ever-perfect 

ArH.VT or JlKA. 

Or liberation is continual ascent. Tlie soul has a buoyancy or natural 
tendency upwards, but is kept down by corporeal trammels. "V^Tien freed 
from them, it rises to the region of the liberated. 

Long immersed in corporeal restraint, but released from it ; as a bird 
let loose from a cage, plunging into water to wash off the dirt with which 
it was stained, and drying its pinions in the sunshine, soars aloft ; so does 
die soul, released from long confinement, soar high, never to return. 

Liberation then is the condition of a soul clear of all impediments. 

It is attained by right knowledge, doctrine and observ-ances : and is a 
result of the unrestrained operation of the soul's natural tendency, when 
passions and every other obstacle are removed. 

Works or deeds, (for so the term carman signifies, though several among 
those enumerated be neither acts nor the effect of action,) are reckoned 
eight ; and are distributed into two classes, comprising four each : the first 
gJidtin, mischievous, and asddhu, impure, as marring deUverance : the 
second aghdttn, harmless, or sddhur pure, as opposing no obstacle to 
liberation. 

I. In the first set is : — 

1 St Jnydna varaniya, the erroneous notion that knowledge is ineflfectual ; 
tliat liberation does not result from a perfect acquaintance with true prin- 
ciples ; and that such science does not produce final deliverance. 

2d. Dars'ana varaniya, the error of belie\dng that deliverance is not 
attainable by study of the doctrine of the Arhats or Jinas. 

Sd. Molianiya, doubt and hesitation as to particular selection among the 
many irresistible and infallible ways taught by the Tirfhancaras or Jinas. 

Vol. L 4 C 
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4th. Antardya, interference, or obstruction oifered to those engaged in 
seeking deliverance, and consequent prevention of their accomplishment 
of it 

11. The second contains : — 

1st. Vedamya, individual consciousness: reflection that "lam capable 
of attaining deliverance." 

2d. Ndmica, individual consciousness of an appellation ; reflection that 
" I bear this name." 

Sd. Gotrica, consciousness of race or lineage : reflection that " I am 
descendant of a certain disciple of Jina, native of a certain province." 

4th. Ayushca, association or connexion with the body or person : that, 
(as the etymology of the term denotes,) which proclaims {cayate) age 
(dyiisli), or duration of life. 

Otherwise interpreted, the four carmas of this second set, taken in the 
inverse order, tliat is, beginning with dyuslwa, import procreation, and sub- 
sequent progress in the formation of the person or body wherein deliverance 
is attainable by the soul which animates it : for it is by connexion with white 
or immaculate matter that final liberation can be accomplished. I shall not 
dwell on the particular explanation respectively of these four carmas, taken 
in this sense. 

Another arrangement, which likewise has special reference to final deli- 
verance, is taught in a five-fold distribution of the predicaments or categories 
(asticdya). The word here referred to, is explained as signifying a substance 
commonly occurring ; or a term of general import ; or (conformably with 
its etymolog)',) that of which it is said {cayate), that " it is " (asti): in other 
words, that of which exsistence is predicated. 

I. The first isjivdsticdya : the predicament, life or soul. It is, as before 
noticed, either bound, liberated, or ever-perfect. 

II. Pudgaldsticdya : the predicament, matter : comprehending all bodies 
composed of atoms. It is sixfold, comprising the four elements, and all 
sensible objects, fixed or moveable. It is the same \nth the Jjiva or second 
of the seven categories enumerated in an arrangement before-noticed. 

III. Dharmdsticdya : the predicament, \-irtue ; inferrible from a right 
direction of the organs. DJiarma is explained as a substance or thing 
(dravya) from which may be concluded, as its efiect, the soul's ascent to 
the region above. 

IV. Adharmdsticdya ; the predicament, vice : or the reverse of the 
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foregoing. Adharma is that which causes the soul to continue embarrassed 
with body, notwithstanding its capacity for ascent and natural tendency 
to soar. 

V. Acdsdsticdya : the predicament dcdsa, of which there are two, Locdcdsa 
and Alocdcdsa. 

1. Locdcdsa is the abode of the bound : a worldly region, consisting of 
divers tiers, one above the other, wherein dwell successive orders of beings 
unliberated. 

2. Alocdcdsa is the abode of the liberated, above all worlds (locos) or 
mundane beings. Here dcdisa implies that, whence there is no return. 

The Jaina g}'mnosophists are also cited* for an arrangement which 
enumerates six substances (draiya) as constituting the world : viz. — 

1. Jtva, the soul. 

2. Dharma, virtue ; a particular substance pervading the world, and 
causing the soul's ascent. 

3. Adharma, vice; pervading the world, and causing the soul's continuance 
with body. 

4. Pudgala, matter; substance having colour, odour, savour, and tactilit}", 
as wind, fire, water, and eartli : either atoms, or aggregates of atoms ; 
individual body, collective worlds, &c. 

5. Cdla, time: a particular substance, which is practically treated, as 
past, present, and future. 

6. A'cdsa, a region, one, and infinite. 

To reconcile the concurrence of opposite qualities in the same subject at 
different times, and in different substances at the same times, the Jainas 
assume seven cases deemed by them apposite for obviating the di£Bculty 
(blianga-nai/a) : 1st May be, it is ; [somehow, in some measure, it so is^ : 
2d. May be, it is not : 3d. May be, it is, and it is not [successively] : 4th. 
May be, it is not predicable ; [opposite qualities co-existing3 : 5th. the first 
and fourth of these taken together : may be it is, and yet not predicable : 
6th. the second and fourth combined : may be it is not, and not predicable ; 
7th. the third (or the first and second) and the fourth, united : may be it is 
and it is not, and not predicable. 

This notion is selected for confutation by the Veddntins, to show the 
futility of the Jaina doctrine. ' It is,' they observe, ' doubt or surmise, not 

* Ramanuja on the Br. Su.tr, 
4 C 2 
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certainty nor knowledge. Opposite qualities cannot co-exist in the same 
subject Predicaments are not unpredicable : they are not to be afBrmed 
if not affirmable : but they either do exist or do not ; and if they do, they 
are to be affirmed : to say that a thing is and is not, is as incoherent as a 
madman's talk or an idiof s babble.'* 

Another point, selected by the Veddntins for animadversion, is the position, 
that the soul and body agree in dimensions.t ' In a diiferent stage of growth 
of body or of transmigration of soul, they would not be conformable : 
passing from the human condition to that of an ant or of an elephant, the 
soul would be too big or too little for the new body animated by it. If it 
be augmented or diminished by accession or secession of parts, to suit either 
the change of person or corporeal growth between infancy and puberty, 
then it is variable, and, of course, is not perpetual. If its dimensions be 
such as it ultimately retains, when released from body, then it has been 
uniform!}' such in its original and intermediate associations with corporeal 
frames. If it yet be of a finite magnitude, it is not ubiquitary and eternal.' 

The doctrine of atoms, which the Jainas have in common with the Batid- 
dhas and the Vais'eshicas (followers of Canade) is controverted by the 
Veddntins.t The train of reasoning is to the following effect : ' Inherent 
qualities of the cause,' the Vais'eshicas and the rest argue, ' give origin to 
tlie like qualities in the effect, as white yarn makes white cloth : were a 
thinking being the world's cause, it would be endued with thought.* The 
answer is, that according to Canade himself, substances great and long 
result from atoms minute and short : like qualities then are not always 
found in the cause and in the effect. 

•The whole world, with its mountains, seas, &c. consists of substances 
composed of parts disposed to union : as cloth is wove of a multitude of 
threads. The utmost sub-division of compound substances, pursued to the 
last degree, arrives at the atom, which is eternal, being simple ; and such 
atoms, which are the elements, earth, water, fire, and air, become the 
world's cause, according to Canade : for there can be no effect without a 
cause. "When they are actually and universally separated, dissolution of 
the world has taken place. At its renovation, atoms concur by an unseen 
virtue, which occasions action ; and they form double atoms, and so on, to 



• Hanc. on Br. Siitr. 2. 2. § 6 (S. S3). t lb. S. 34—36. 

X Br. Sutr. 2. 2. § 2 and § 3. (S. 11—17). 
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constitute air ; then fire ; next water ; and afterwards earth ; subsequently 
body with its organs ; and ultimately this whole world. The concurrence 
of atoms arises from action (whether of one or both) which must have a 
cause: that cause, alleged to be an unseen virtue, cannot be insensible; 
for an insensible cause cannot incite action : nor can it be design, for a 
being capable of design is not yet existent, coming later in the progress of 
creation. Either way, then, no action can be ; consequently no union nor 
disunion of atoms ; and these, therefore, are not the cause of the Avorid's 
formation or dissolution. 

* Eternal atoms and transitor}- double atoms differ utterly ; and union of 
discordant principles cannot take place. If aggregation be assumed as a 
reason of their union, still the aggregate and its integrants are utterly 
•different ; and an intimate relation is further to be sought, as a reason for 
tlie aggregation. Even this assumption therefore fails. 

♦ Atoms must be essentially active or inactive : were they essentially 
active, creation would be perpetual; if essentially inactive, dissolution 
would be constant 

' Eternity of causeless atoms is incompatible with properties ascribed to 
them ; colour, taste, smell, and tactUity : for things possessing such quaUties 
are seen to be coarse and transient. Earth, endued witli those four proper- 
ties, is gross ; water, possessing three, is less so ; fire, having two, is still less; 
and air, with one, is fine. "Whether the same be admitted or denied in respect 
of atoms, the argument is either way confuted: earthy particles, coarser than 
aerial, would not be minute in the utmost degree ; or atoms possessing but 
a single property, would not be Uke their effects possessing several. 

' The doctrine of atoms is to be utterly rejected, having been bj- no 
venerable persons received, as the Sdndhya doctrine of matter, a plastic 
principle, has been, in part, by jMenc and other sages.'* 

Points, on which the sectaries differ from the orthodox, rather than those 
on which they conform, are the subjects of the present treatise. On 
one point of conformity, however, it may be right to offer a brief remark, 
as it is one, on wliich the Jainas appear to lay particular stress. It concerns 
the transmigration of the soul, whose destiny is especially governed by the 
dying thoughts, or fancies entertained at the moment of dissolution, (see 
page 437 of this volume). The vedas,i in hke manner, teach that the 

• Sane, &c. on Br. Sulr. 2. 2. § 3 (S. 17.) f Br. Sut/. 1. 2. 1. 
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thoughts, inclinations, and resolves of man, and such peculiarly as pre- 
dominate in his dying moments, determine the future character, and 
regvilate the subsequent place, in transmigration. As was his thought in 
one body, such he becomes in another, into which he accordingly passes. 

SECT OF BUDDHA. 

The Bauddhas or Saugatas, followers of Buddha or Sugata (terms of 
the same ' import, and corresponding to Jixa or Arhat) are also called 
Mucta-cacliJid, alluding to a pecuUarity of dress, apparently a habit of 
wearing the hem of the lower garment untucked. They are not unfre- 
quently cited by their adversaries as (Ndsticas) atheists, or rather, disowners 
of another world. 

Buddha muni, so he is reverently named by the opponents of his religious 
system, is the reputed author of siitras,* constituting a body of doctrine 
termed dgama or s'dstra, words which convey a notion of authority and 
holiness. The Buddha here intended, is no doubt the last, who is dis- 
tinguished by tlie names of Gautama and Sacya, among other appellations. 

Either from diversity of instruction delivered by him to his disciples at 
various .times, or rather from different constructions of the same text, more 
or less literal, and var}'ing with the degree of sagacity of the disciple, have 
arisen no less than four sects among the followers of Buddha. Com- 
mentators of the veddnta, giving an account of this schism of the Bauddhas, 
do not agree in appljdng the scale of intellect to these divisions of the 
entire sect, some attributing to acuteness or superior intelligence, that 
which others ascribe to simpUcity or inferior understanding. 

Without regarding, therefore, that scale, the distinguishing tenets of 
each branch of the sect may be thus stated. Some maintain that all is 
void, {sarva sunyd) following, as it seems, a literal interpretation of 
Buddha's siitras. To these the designation of Mddhyamica is assigned by 
several of the commentators of the veddnta ; and in the marginal notes 
of one commentary,, they are identified with the Chdrvdcas : but that is 
an error. 

Other disciples of Buddha except internal sensation or intelligence 
(vijnydna) and acknowledge all else to be void. They maintain the eternal 
existence of conscious sense alone. These are called Yogdchdras. 

* Quotations from them in the Sanscrit language occur in commentaries on the Vedanta : 
(the Bhamati on Br. Suir. 2. 2. 19.) 
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Others, again, affirm the actual existence of external objects, no less 
than of internal sensations : considering external as perceived by senses ; 
and internal as inferred by reasoning. 

Some of them recognise the immediate perception of exterior objects. 
Others contend for a mediate apprehension of them, through images, or 
resembling forms, presented to the intellect : objects they insist are inferred, 
but not actually perceived. Hence two branches of the sect of Buddha : 
one denominated Sautrantica ; the other Vaibhdshica. 

As these, however, have many tenets in common, they may be con- 
veniently considered together ; and are so treated of by the scholiasts of 
Vtasa's Brahme-sutras : understanding one adhicarana (the 4th of the 
2d chapter in the 2d lecture) to be directed against these two sects of 
Buddhists ; and the next following one (2. 2. 5.) to be addressed to the 
Yogdchdras; serving, however, likewise for the confutation of the advocates 
of an universal void.* 

The Sautrantica and VaibMshica sects, admitting then external (bdkyd) 
and internal {ahhyantarcC) objects, distinguish, under the first head, elements 
{hhutd) and that which appertains thereto (bhautica), namely, organs and 
sensible qualities ; and under the second head, intelligence (diitta), and that 
which unto it belongs (chaittd). 

The elements (bhuta or mahdbhita) which they reckon four, not acknow- 
ledging a fifth, consist of atoms. The Bauddhas do not, with the followers 
of Canade, affirm double atoms, triple, quadruple, &c. as the early gradations 
of composition ; but maintain indefinite atomic aggregation, deeming com- 
pound substances to be cbnjoint primary atoms. 

Earth, they say, has the nature or peculiar character of hardness ; water, 
that of fluidity ; fire, that of heat ; and air, that of mobility. Terrene 
atoms are hard ; aqueous, liquid ; igneous, hot ; aerial, mobile. Aggregates 
of these atoms partake of those distinct characters. One authority, how- 
ever, states, that they attribute to terrene atoms the characters of colour, 

• This schism among the Bauddhas, splitting into four sects, is anterior to the age of 
S'ancara achArya, who expressly notices all the four. It had commenced before the com- 
position of the Brahma-sutrai, and consequently before the days of S'abara swAmi and 
CuMARiLA bhat't'a ; sincc two, at the least, of those sects, are separately confuted. All of 
them appear to have been indiscriminately persecuted, when the Bauddhas of every denomination 
were expelled from Hindust'han and the peninsula. VMiether the same sects yet subsist among 
the Bauddhas of Ceylon, Thibet, and the trans-gangetic India, and in China, deserves inquiry. 
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savour, odour, and tactility ; to aqueous, colour, savour, and tactility ; to 
igneous, both colour and tactility ; to aerial, tactility only.* 

The Bauddhas do not recognise a fifth element, dcdsa, nor any substance 
so designated ; nor soul (Jioa or dtman) distinct from intelligence (chitta) ; 
nor any thing irreducible to the four categories above-mentioned. 

Bodies, which are objects of sense, are aggregates of atoms, being 
composed of earth and other elements. Intelligence, dwelling •w'ithin 
body, and possessing indi\-idual consciousness, apprehends objects, and 
subsists as self; and, in that view only, is (dtman) self or soul. 

Things appertaining to the elements, (hliautica), the second of the pre- 
dicaments, are organs of sense, together with their objects, .as rivers, 
mountains, &c. They are composed of atoms. Tliis world, every thing 
which is therein, all which consists of component parts, must be atomical 
aggregations. They are external ; and are perceived by means of organs, 
the eye, the ear, &c., which likewise are atomical conjuncts. 

Images or representations of exterior objects are produced ; and by 
perception of such image or representations, objects are apprehended. 
Such is the doctrine of the Sautrdnticas upon this point. But the Vatb- 
hdshicas acknowledge tlie direct perception of exterior objects. Both 
think, that objects cease to exist when no longer perceived : they have 
but a brief duration, like a flash of lightning, lasting no longer than the 
perception of them. Their identity, then, is but momentar}' : the atoms 
or component parts are scattered; and the aggregation or concourse was 
but instantaneous. 

Hence these Buddhists are by their adversaries, the orthodox Hindus, 
designated as Purna — or Sarva-vatnds' icas, ' arguing total perishableness ;' 
while the followers of Canade, who acknowledge some of their categories 
to be eternal and invariable, and reckon only others transitory and change- 
able ; and who insist that identity ceases with any variation in the composition 
of a body, and that a corporeal frame, receiving nutriment and discharging 
excretions, undergoes continual change, and consequent early loss, of 
identity, are for that particular opinion, called Ardha-vainds icas, * arguing 
half-perishableness.' 

Tlie second head of the arrangement before-mentioned, comprising 
internal objects, viz. intelligence, and that which to it appertains, is again 
distributed into five scandhas, as follow : — 

• Rdmanuj. on Br. Sutr. 
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1st Rupa-scandha ; comprehending organs of sense and their objects 
considered in relation to the person, or the sensitive and intelligent faculty 
which is occupied with them. Colours and other sensible qualities and 
things are external ; and, as such, are classed under the second di\'ision of 
the first head (bhauticd), appurtenance of elements : but, as objects of sen- 
sation and knowledge, they are deemed internal, and therefore recur under 
the present head. 

2d. Vijnydna-scandha consists in intelligence (chitta), which is the same 
with self (dtman) and (yijnydnd) knowledge. It is consciousness of sensation, 
or continuous course and flow of cognition and sentiment There is not any 
other agent nor being which acts and enjoys ; nor is there an eternal soul : 
but merely succession of thought, attended with individual consciousness 
abiding within body. 

3d. Vedandscandha comprises pleasure, pain, or the absence of either, and 
other sentiments excited in the mind by pleasing or displeasing objects. 

4th. Sanjnyd'Scandha intends the knowledge or belief arising from names 
or words ; as ox, horse, &c. ; or from indications or signs, as a house de- 
noted by a flag ; and a man by his staff. 

5th. Sanscdra-scandha includes passions ; as desire, hatred, fear, joy, 
sorrow, &c. together with illusion, virtue, vice, and every other modifica- 
tion of the fancy or imagination. All sentiments are momentary. 

The second of these five scandhas is the same wth the first division of 
the second general head, chitta, or intelHgence. The rest are comprehended 
under the second head, chaittica, appurtenance of intellect ; and under tlie 
larger designation of ddhydtmica, belonging to {dtman) self. The latter 
term, in its most extensive sense, includes all the five scandhas, or branches, 
moral and personal. 

The seeming but unreal course of events, or worldly succession, external 
and mental, or physical and moral, is described as a concatenation of 
causes and effects in a continual round. 

Concerning the relation of cause and effect, it is to be premised that proxi- 
mate cause (Jietu) and concurrent occasion (jtratyaya) are distinguished : and 
the distinction is thus illustrated in respect of both classes, external and personal. 

From seed comes a germ ; from this a branch ; then a culm or stem ; 
whence a leafy gem ; out of which a bud ; from which a blossom ; and thence, 
finally, fruit Where one is, the other ensues. Yet the seed is not con- 
scious of producing the germ ; nor is this aware of coming from seed : and 

Vol. I. 4 D 
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hence is inferred production without a thinking cause, and without a ruling 
providence. 

Again, earth furnishes solidity to the seed, and coherence to the germ ; 
■water moistens the grain ; fire warms and matures it ; air or wind supplies 
impulse to vegetation ; ether expands the seed ;* and season transmutes it. 
By concurrence of all these, seed vegetates, and a sprout grows. Yet earth 
and the rest of these concurrent occasions are unconscious j and so are the 
seed, germ, and the rest of the eflFects. 

Likewise, in the moral world, where ignorance or error is, there is 
passion : where error is not, neither is passion there. But tliey are uncon- 
scious of mutual relation. 

Again, earth furnishes soUdity to the bodily frame ; water affords to it 
moisture ; fire supplies heat ; wind causes inspiration and respiration ; ether 
occasions cavities ;t sentiment gives corporeal impulse and mental incitement. 
Then follows error, passion, &c. 

Ignorance (avidj/d) or error, is the mistake of supposing that to be 
durable, which is but momentary. Thence comes passion (sanscdra'), com- 
prising desire, aversion, delusion, &c. From these, concurring in the 
embryo with paternal seed and uterine blood, arises sentiment (vijnydna) 
or incipient consciousness. From conciorrence of this with parental seed 
and blood, comes the rudiment of body ; its flesh and blood ; its name 
{naman) and shape (rupa'). Thence the (sliad'-dyatand), sites of six organs, or 
seats of the senses, consisting of sentiment, elements . (earth, &c.), name 
and shape (or body), in relation to him whose organs they are. From 
coincidence and conjunction of organs with name and shape (that is, with 
body) there is feeling (jsparsa") or experience of heat or cold, &c. felt by the 
embryo or embodied being. Thence is sensation (yidand) of pain, pleasure, 
he. FoUows thirst [trishnd) or longing for renewal of pleasurable feehng 
and desire to shun that which is painful. Hence is (updddnd) effort, or 
exertion of body or speech. From this is {hhava) condition of (dharmd) 
merit, or (adharma) demerit. Thence comes birth (^dti') or aggregation of 
the five branches (scandhas).t The maturity of those five branches is {jard) 



• So the commentaries on Sancara (the Bhamali, A'bharan'a and Prabha.) But the fifth 
element is not acknowledged by the Bauddhas. 

f See the foregoing note. 

+ One commentary of the VedaAta {viz. the 'Abharaifa), explains bhava as corporeal birth ; 
and jati genus, kind. Other differences among the Vidantin writers, on various minor points 
of the Buddhist doctrine, are passed over to avoid tediousness. 
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decay. Their dissolution is (maran'a) death. Regret of a dpng person" is 
(soca) grief. Wailing is (paridevand) lamentation. Experience of that 
which is disagreeable is (^dulic'ha) pain or bodily sufferance. But mental 
pain is (daurmanasyd) discomposure of mind. Upon death ensues departure 
to another world. That is followed by return to this world. And the course 
of error, with its train of consequences, recommences.* 

Besides these matters, which have a real existence but momentary dura- 
tion, the Bauddhas distinguish under the categorj- and name of (nirupa) 
unreal, false, or non-existent, three topics : 1st, wilful and observable 
destruction ( pratisaTufhya-nirodlia) of an existent thing, as the breaking of 
a jar by a stroke of a maUet ; 2d, unobserved nullity or annihilation {apra- 
tisanc'ht/a-nirodJia) ; and 3d, vacancy or space (dcds'a) unencompassed and 
unshielded, or the imaginary ethereal element. 

The whole of this doctrine is formally refuted by the Veddntins. ' The 
-entire aggregate, referred to two sources, external and internal, cannot be ; 
nor the word's course dependent thereon ; for the members of it are in- 
sensible ; and its very existence is made to depend on the flash of thought ; 
yet no otlier thinking permanent being is acknowledged, accumulating that 
aggregate, directing it, or enjoying ; nor is there an inducement to activity 
without a purpose, and merely momentary. 

* Nor is the alleged concatenation of events admissible : for there is no 
reason of it Their existence depends on tliat of the aggregate of wliich 
they are alleged to be severally causes. The objections to the notion of 
eternal atoms with beings to enjoy, are yet more forcible against momentary 
atoms with none to enjoy. The various matters enumerated as successive 
causes, do not account for the sum of sensible objects. Nor can they, 
being but momentary, be the causes of effects : for the moment of the one's 
duration has ceased, before that of the other's existence commences. Being 
then a non-entity, it can be no cause. Nor does one last till the other 
begins, for then they would be contemporaneous. 

* The ethereal element (dcds'a) is not a non-entity : for its existence is 
inferrible from sound. 

* Nor is self or soul momentary : memory and recollection prove it : and 
there is no doubt nor error herein ; for the individual is conscious that he is 
the same who to-day remembers what he yesterday saw. 

• Sane. Vdch., Sac. on Dr. Suir. 2. 2. (s. 19.) 
4 D 2 
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' Nor can entity be an effect of non-entitj'. If the one might come of 
the other, then might an effect accrue to a stranger without effort on his 
part : a husbandman would have a crop of corn without tilling and sowing ; 
a potter would have a jar without moulding the clay ; a weaver would 
have cloth without weaving the yam : nor would any one strive for heavenly 
bliss or eternal deliverance.'* 

To confute another branch of the sect of Buddha, the Veddntins argue, 
that ' the untruth or non-existence of external objects is an untenable 
position ; for there is perception or apprehension of them : for instance, a 
stock, a wall, a jar, a cloth ; and that, which actually is apprehended, 
cannot be unexistent. Nor does the existence of objects cease when the 
apprehension does so. Nor is it like a dream, a juggle, or an illusion ; for 
the condition of dreaming and waking is quite different "V^Tien awake a 
person is aware of the illusorj'- nature of the dream which he recollects. 

* Nor have thoughts or fancies an independent existence : for they are 
founded on external and sensible objects, the which, if unapprehended, 
imply that thoughts must be so too. These are momentary : and the same 
objections apply to a world consisting of momentary thoughts, as to one of 
instantaneous objects. 

' The whole doctrine, when tried and sifted, crumbles like a well sunk 
in loose sand. The opinions advanced in it are contradictory and incom- 
compatible : they are severally untenable and incongruous. By teaching 
them to his disciples, Buddha has manifested either his own absurdity and 
incoherence, or his rooted enmity to mankind, whom he sought to delude.'t 

A few observations on the analogy of the doctrine, above explained, to 
the Grecian philosophy, may not be here out of place. 

It has been already remarked, in former essays, that the Batiddhas, like 
the Vais' eshtcas, admit but two sources of knowledge (p. 445 of this volume). 
Such likewise appears to have been the opinion of the more ancient Greek 
philosophers ; especially the Pythagoreans : and accordingly Ocellus, in 
the beginning of his treatise on the universe, declares that he has written 
such things, concerning the nature of the universe, as he learned from 
nature itself by manifest signs, and conjectured as probable, by thought 



• Sane, and other Com. on Br. Sutr. 2. 2. § 4 (s. 18-27). 
t Com. on Br. Sutr. 2. 2. § 5 (s. 28-32). 
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through reasoning; thereby intimating, as is remarked by his annotator, 
that the means of knowledge are two.* 

Concerning the atomic doctrine, maintained not only by the Vaisesfhicas, 
or followers of Canade, surnamed CAs'YAPA,t but by the sect of Buddha, and 
likewise by several others as well heterodox as orthodox, no person needs to 
be told, that a similar doctrine was maintained by many among the ancient 
Greek philosophers ; and in particular by Leucippus (if not previously by 
Moschus), and after him by Democriti.s ; and likemse by Empedocles, who 
was of the Pythagorean sciiool. They disagreed, as the Indian philosophers 
likewise do, respecting the number of elements or diflferent kinds of atoms. 
Empedocles admitted five, developed in the following order : ether, fire, 
earth, water, and air. Here we have the five elements (bhuta) of the 
Hindus, including dcds'a. The great multitude of philosophers, however, 
restricted the number of elements to four ; in which respect they agree with 
the Jainas, Banddhas, Chdrvdcas and some other sectaries, who reject the 
fifth element afiirmed by the Hindus in general, and especially by the 
orthodox. 

In published accounts of the religious opinions of Bauddlias and Jainas, 
derived principally from oral information, doubts have been expressed as to 
the sense attached by them to the terms which they use to signify the happy 
state at which the perfect saints arrive. It has been questioned whether 
annihilation, or what other condition short of such absolute extinction, is 
meant to be described. 

Both these sects, like most others of Indian origin, propose for the grand 
object to which man should aspire, the attainment of a final happy state, 
from which there is no return. 



• Opusc. Mytholog. phys. and eth. p. 505. 

f A remark may be here made, which was omitted in its proper place (Part 2 of this essay), 
that the followers of the atomic sect are sometimes contumeliously designated fay tlieir orthodox 
opponents, as Cdn'abhuJ (a) or Can'abhauha. in allusion to the founder's name. Carta signifies a 
crow ; and the import of Can'a-hhuj, sjTionymous with Cdn'ad, is crow-eater (can'a-ad). The 
origmal name, however, is derivable from can'a little, (with ad to eat, or add, to receive) 
implying abstemiousness or disinterestedness of the person bearing the name. Conformably 
with the first of those derivations, Cak'Ade himself is sometimes called Can'abhacsha or 
Can'abhuf. 

(a) Sane, on Bu Sutr. 2. 3. § 12 (s. 18;. 
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All concur in assismins to its attainment the same term, mucti or mocsha, 
with some shades of difference in the interpretation of the word : as eman- 
cipation ; deliverance from evil ; liberation from worldly bonds ; relief 
from further transmigration, &c. 

Many other terms are in use, as synonymous with it ; and so employed 
by all or nearly all of these sects ; to express a state of final release from 
the world : such as amrita, immoitality ; apavarga, conclusion, completion, 
or abandonment ; sfretfos, excellence ; nih s'reyasa, assured excellence, per- 
fection ; caitcalya, singleness ; nih saran'a, exit, departure. But the term, 
which the Bauddhas, as well as Jainas, more particularly affect, and which 
however is also used by the rest, is nirvdr^a, profound calm. In its 
ordinar}' acceptation, as an] adjective, it signifies extinct, as a fire which 
is gone out; set, as a luminary which has gone down; defunct, as a 
saint who has passed away : its etymology is from vd, to blow as wind, 
'vrith the preposition nir used in a negative sense : it means calm and 
unruffled. The notion which is attached to the word, in the acceptation 
now under consideration, is that of perfect apathy. It is a condition 
of umnixed tranquil happiness or extacy (dnanda). Other terms (as 
siuflia, mdliOj &c.) distinguish different gradations of pleasure, joy, and 
delight But a happy state of imperturbable apathy is the ultimate bliss 
(dnanda^ to which the Indian aspires : in this the Jaina, as well as the 
BauddJuL, concurs with the orthodox Veddntin. 

Perpetual uninterrupted apathy can hardly be said to differ from eternal 
sleep. The notion of it as of a happy condition seems to be derived from 
the experience of extacies, or from that of profound sleep, from which a 
person awakes refreshed. The pleasant feeling is referred back to the period 
of actual repose. Accordingly, as I shall have occasion to show in a future 
essay, the veddnta considers the individual soul to be temporarily, during 
the period of profound sleep, in the like condition of reunion with the 
Supreme, which it permanently arrives at on its final emancipation from 
body. 

This doctrine is not that of the Jainas nor Bauddhas. But neither do 
they consider the endless repose allotted to their perfect saints as attended 
with a discontinuance of individuality. It is not annihilation, but unceasing 
apathy, which they understand to be the extinction (nirvdn'a) of their 
saints ; and which they esteem to be supreme felicity, worthy to be sought 
by practice of mortification, as well as by acquisition of knowledge. 
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Chdrvdcas and Locdyaticas. 

In my first essay on the Philosophy of the Hindus (p. 20 of this volume), 
it was stated upon the authority of a scholiast of the Sdncliya^ that Char- 
VACA, whose name is familiar as designating a heretical sect called after him, 
has exhibited the doctrine of the Jatnas. In a marginal note to a scholiast 
of the Brahma-sutras, one of the four branches of the sect of Buddha (the 
Mddhyarmca) is identified with the Chdrvdcas. This I take to be clearly 
erroneous ; and upon comparison of the tenets of the Jainas and Chdrvdcas, 
as alleged by the commentators of the Veddnta in course of controversy, the 
other position Hkewise appears to be not correct. 

For want of an opportunity of consulting an original treatise on this branch 
of philosophy, or any connected summary furnished even by an adversary 
of opinions professed by the Chdrvdcas, no sufficient account can be yet 
given of their peculiar doctrine, further than that it is undisguised mate- 
rialism. A few of their leading opinions, however, are to be collected from 
the incidental notice of them by opponents. 

A notorious tenet of the sect, restricting to perception only the means 
of proof and sources of knowledge, has been more than once adverted to 
(p. 28 and 445 of this volume). Further research enables me to enlarge the 
catalogue of means of knowledge admitted by others, with the addition of 
probabiUty (sdmbhavi) and tradition (aitihya) separately reckoned by my- 
thologists (Paurdnicas) among . those means.* The latter is however 
comprehended under the head of (s'dbda) oral communication. In regard 
to probability or possibility (for the term may be taken in this lower meaning) 
as a ground or source of notions, it must be confessed, that in the text of 
the mythologists (their Purdnas) a very ample use is made of the latitude ; 
and what by supposition might have been and may be, is put in the place of 
what has been and is to be. 

The CMrvdcas recognise four (not five) elements, viz. earth, water, fire 
and wind (or air); and acknowledge no other principles (tatwa).f 

The most important and characteristic tenet of this sect concerns tlie 
soul, which they deny to be other than body.$ This doctrine is cited for 
refutation in Vtasa's sutras, as the opinion of " some ;*' and his scholiasts. 



* Paddrt'ka dipic£. f VSrhasjjaiya-sutra, cited by BhSscara. 

1 Sancara on Br. Sutr. 2. 2. 2. and 3. 3. 53. 
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Bhavadeva-Mis'ra and Ranganat'ha, understand the Chdrvdcas to be 
intended. Saxcaba, Bhascara, and other commentators, name the Locd- 
yaticas ; and these appear to be a branch of the sect of Chdrvdca. Sada- 
NANDA, in the Veddnta^sdra, calls up for refutation no less than four followers 
of Charvaca, asserting that doctrine under various modifications; one main- 
taining, that the gross corporeal frame is identical with the soul ; another, 
that the corporeal organs constitute the soul ; a third affirming, that the \itaX 
functions do so : and the fourth insisting, that the mind and the soul are the 
same. In the second of these instances, Sadanakda's scholiast, Rajia-Tirtha, 
names the Locdyatanas, a branch of the Chdrvdca, as particularly intended. 
No doubt they are the same with the Locdyaticas of Sancara and the rest. 

* Seeing no soul but body, they maintain the non-existence of soul other 
than body ; and arguing that intelUgence or sensibility, though not seen 
in earth, water, fire and air, whether simple or congregate, may never- 
theless subsist in the same elements modified in a corporeal frame, they 
affirm that an organic body (cdya) endued with sensibility and thought, 
though formed of those elements, is the human person (pttnisha).* 

' The faculty of thought results from a modification of the aggregate 
elements, in like manner as sugar with a ferment and other ingredients 
becomes an inebriating liquor ; and as betel, areca, lime, and extract of 
catechu, chewed together, have an exhilarating property, not found in 
those substances severally, nor in any one of them singly. 

* So far there is a difference between animate body and inanimate substance. 
Thought, knowledge, recollection, &c., perceptible only where organic 
body is, are properties of an organised frame, not appertaining to exterior 
substances, or earth and other elements simple or aggregate, unless formed 
into such a frame. 

* Wliile there is body, there is thought, and sense of pleasure and pain ; 
none when body is not ; and hence, as well as from self-conSciousness, it is 
concluded that self and body are identical.' 

Bhascara-acharya t quotes the VdrJiaspatya-sutras (Vrihaspati's apho- 
risms), apparently as the text work or standard authority of this sect or 
school ; and the quotation, expressing that " the elements are earth, water, 
fire and air ; and from the aggregation of them in bodily organs, there 



Sancara, &c. f On Br. Sulr. 3. 3. 33, 
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results sensibility and thought, as the inebriating property is deduced from 
a ferment and other ingredients." 

To the foregoing arguments of the Lucdyaticas or Chdrvdcas, the answer 
of the Fcddjiiins is, that ' thought, sensation, and other properties of soul or 
consciousness, cease at the moment of death, while the body yet remains ; 
and cannot therefore be properties of the corjjoreal frame, for they have 
ceased beibre the frame is dissolved. The qualities of body, as colour, &c., 
are apprehended by others : not so, those of soul, viz. thought, memory, &c. 
Their existence, while body endures, is ascertained: not their cessation 
when it ceases. They may pass to other bodies. Elements, or sensible 
objects, are not sentient, or capable of feeling, themselves ; fire, though hot, 
burns not itself ; a tumbler, however agile, mounts not upon his own 
shoulders. Apprehension of an object must be distinct from the thing 
apprehended. By means of a lamp, or other light, objects are \dsible : if 
a lamp be present, the thing is seen ; not so, if there be no light. Yet 
apprehension is no property of the lamp ; nor is it a property of body, 
though observed only where a corporeal frame is. Body is but instrumental 
to apprehension.' 

Among the Greeks, Dicaearchus of Messene held the same tenet, which 
has been here ascribed to the Locdyaticas, and other followers of Charvaca, 
that there is no such thing as soul in man ; that the principle, by which he 
perceives and acts, is diffused through the body, is inseparable from it, and 
terminates with it. 

Mdliesxcaras and Fus'upatas. 

The devoted worshippers of Siva or Mahesf-joara, take their designation 
from this last-mentioned title of the deity M'hom they adore, and whose 
revelation they profess to follow. They are called Mdhesfivaras, and -(as it 
seems) Siva-bhdgavatas. 

The ascetics of the sect wear their hair braided, and rolled up round the 
head like a turban ; hence they are denominated (and the sect after them) 
Jdfddhdri, ' wearing a braid.' 

The Mdhes'-iVaras are said to have borrowed much of their doctrine from 
the Sdn(fhya philosophy : following Capila on many points ; and the 
theistical system of Patanjali on more. 

They have branched into four divisions : one, to which the appellation of 
Saivas, or worshippers of Siva, especially appertains : a second, to which 

Vol. I. 4 E 
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the denomination of Pds'upatas belongs, as followers of Pas'upaii, another 
title of Mahesfxcara : the third bears the name of Cdrun ica-siddhdntins ; but 
il^MANUJA * assigns to this third branch the appellation of Cdldmucfhas : 
the fourth is by all termed Cdpdlas or Cdpdlicas. 

They appeal for the text of their doctrine to a book, which they esteem 
holy, considering it to have been revealed by Mahesfxcara, Siva, or Pas'u- 
pati ; all names of the same deity. The work, most usually bearing the 
latter title, Pas'upati-sdstra ( Mahes'xi-ara-siddhdnta, or Sivdgama) is divided 
into five lectures (ddhydya), treating of as many categories (paddrfhas). 
The enumeration of them will afford occasion for noticing the principal and 
distinguishing tenets of the sect. 

I. Cdran'a, or cause. The Pdsfupatas hold, that Idteara, the Supreme 
Being, is the efficient cause of the world, its creator (carta) and super- 
intending (adhisht'lidtd) or ruling proxidence ; and not its material cause 
likewise. They> however, identify the one supreme God, with Siva, or 
Pas'upaii, and give him the title of Mahis v^ara. 

II. Cdrya or effect : which is nature (pracnti), or plastic matter (prad. 
hdna), as the universal material principle is by the Pd^upatas denominated, 
conformably with the terminology' of the Sdnc'hyas ; and likemse mahat, the 
great one, or intelligence, together with the further development of nature, 
viz. mind, consciousness, the elements, &c. 

III. Yoga, abstraction ; as perseverance in meditation on the syllable 6m, 
the mystic name of the deity ; profound contemplation of the divine excel- 
lence, he. 

IV. Vidhi, enjoined rites ; consisting in acts, by performance of which 
merit is .gained ; as bath, and ablutions, or the use of ashes in their stead ; 
and divers acts of enthusiasm, as of a person overjoyed and beside himself. 

Y. Duhclidnta, termination of ill, or final liberation (rnKKsha). 

The purpose, for which these categories are taught and explained, is the 
accomplishment of deliverance from the bondage (bandha) or fetters (pdsfa), 
viz. illusion (may a), &c., in which the living soul (jiva or dtmd), by tliis sect 
term&dpasfu, is entangled and confined. For it is here maintained, ^dXpa^us 
(li-v-ing souls) are individual sentient beings, capable of deliverance from evil, 
through the knowledge of God and the practice of prescribed rites, together 
with perseverance in profound abstraction. 



» Com. on Br. Sutr. 2. 2. 37. 
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The Fdsfupatas argue, that as a potter is the efficient, not the materia], 
cause of the jar made by him ; so the sentient being, who presides over the 
world, is the efficient, not the material, cause of it : for the superintendent, 
and that which is by him superintended, cannot be one and the same. 

In a more full exposition of their opinions • they are stated as enume- 
rating under the heads of effects and causes, those which are secondary' ; 
and as subdividing likewise the heads of prescribed rites and termination 
of ill. 

I. They distinguish ten effects (cdrya) : namely, five principles (tatxa), 
which are the five elements : earth, water, fire, air and ether ; and five 
qualities (gun! a) colour, &c- 

n. They reckon thirteen causes or instruments (cararia); vis. five 
organs of sense, and as many organs of action ; and three internal organs, 
intelligence, mind, and consciousness. These thirteen causes or means are 
the same with the thirteen instruments of knowledge enumerated by Capila 
and his followers, the Sdnc'hyas. 

III. Yoga, abstraction, does not appear to admit any subdi\'ision. 

IV. Enjoined rules (vidhi) are distributed under two heads : 1st. vrata, 
2d. dwdra. 

To the first head (vrata or vow) appertains the use of ashes in place of 
water for bath or ablutions : tliat is, first, in lieu of bathing thrice a day ; 
at morning, noon and evening :. secondly, instead of ablutions for special 
causes, as purification from uncleanness after evacuation of urine, feces, &c. 

To the same head belongs likewise the sleeping upon ashes : for which 
particular purpose they are soHcited from householders, in like manner as 
food and other alms are begged. 

This head comprises also exultation (upahdra), which comprehends 
laughter, dance, song, bellowing as a bull, bowing, recital of prayer, &c. 

The second head (dxcura) consists of, 1st. pretending sleep, though 
really awake ; 2d. quaking, or tremulous motion of members, as if afflicted 
with rheumatism or paral}'tic affection ; 3d. halting, as if lame ; 4th. joy, 
as of a lover at sight of his beloved mistress ; 5th. affectation of madness, 
though quite sane ; 6th. incoherent discourse. 

V. Termination of pain (duhdhdnta) or deliverance from evil, is twofold : 
one is absolute extinction of all ills ; the other is acquisition of transcendent 



* Vidhyabharana on Br. Siitr. 2. 2. 37. 
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power, and exercise of uncontrolled and irresistible will. The last comprises 
energy of sense and energy of action. 

The energy of sense (dnc-sacti) varies according to the sense engaged, 
and is of five sorts : 1st. -vdsion (darsfana), or distinct and perfect perception 
of minute, remote, confused and undefined objects. 2d. (sravana) perfect 
hearing of sound. 3d. (manana) intuitive knowledge, or science without 
need of study. 4th. (vijnydna) certain and undoubted knowledge, by book 
or fact. 5th. (sarvaJ7iyatv:a) omniscience. 

Energy of action (criyd-s/acti) is properly single of its kind. It admits 
nevertheless of a threefold subdivision ; which, however, is not well ex- 
plained, in the only work in which I have found it noticed.* 

The opinions of the Pdsupatas and other Mdhes "icaras, are heretical, in 
the estimation of the Veddntins, because they do not admit pantheism, or 
creation of the universe by the deity out of his own essence. 

The notion of a plastic material cause, tei-med pradhdna,\ borrowed from 
the SuJic'hyaSy and that of a ruling providence, taken from Patanjali, are 
controverted, the one in part, the other in the whole, by the orthodox 
followers of the Veddnta. 

' An argument dra\\Ti from the prevalence of pain, pleasure, and illusion 
in the universe, that the cause must have the like qualities and be brute 
matter, is incongruous,' say the Veddntins, ' for it could not frame the 
diversities, exterior and interior, which occur.: these argue thought and 
intention, in like manner as edifices and gardens, which assuredly are not 
constructed ^vithout design. Nor could there be operation without an 
operator ; clay is wrought by the potter who makes the jar ; a chariot is 
drawn by horses yoked to it ; but brute matter stirs not without impulse. 
Milk nourishes the calf, and water flows in a stream, but not spontaneously ; 
for the cow, urged by affection, suckles her calf, which, incited by hunger, 
sucks the teat ; a river flows agreeably to the inclination of the ground, as 
by providence directed. But there is not, according to the Sand' hy as and 
Pdsfupatas, any thing besides matter itself to stir or to stop it, nor any 
motive : for soul is a stranger in the world. Yet conversions are not spon- 



■* Abharan'a (§ 39) 2. 2. 27. The only copy of it seen by me is in this part apparently 
imperfect. 

+ That by which the world is accomplished (pradhiyate), and in which it is deposited at its 
dissolution, is first (pradhana) matter. 
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taneous : grass is not necessarily changed to milk ; for particular conditions 
must coexist : swallowed by a cow, not by an ox, the fodder is so converted. 
Or, granting that acti\nty is natural to matter, still there would be no 
purpose. The halt, borne by the blind, directs the progress : a magnet 
attracts contiguous iron. But direction and contiguity are wanting to the 
activity of plastic matter. The three qualities of goodness, foulness, and 
darkness, which characterise matter, would not vary to become priman.- 
and secondary in the derivative principles of intelligence and the rest, 
without some external instigator whomsoever. Apart from the energy of a 
thinking being, those qualities cannot be argued to have a natural tendency 
to the production of such effects as are produced.'* 

• The Pds'upatas? notion of Supreme God being the world's cause, as 
governing both (pradlmna) matter and (picrusha) embodied spirit, is incon- 
gruous,' say again the Veddntins, ' for he would be chargeable with passion 
and injustice, distributing good and evil with partiality. Nor can this 
imputation be obviated by reference to the influence of works; for instiga- 
tion and instigator would be reciprocally dependent. Nor can the objection 
be avoided by the assumption of an infinite succession (without a beginning) 
of works and their fruits. 

' Neither is there any assignable connexion by which his guidance of 
matter and spirit could be exercised : it is not conjunction, nor aggregation, 
nor relation of cause and effect. Nor can the material principle, devoid of 
all sensible qualities, be guided and administered. Nor can matter be 
wrought without organs. But, if the Supreme Being have organs, he is 
furnished with a corporeal frame, and is not God, and he suffers pain, and 
experiences pleasure, as a finite being. The infinity of matter and of 
embodied spirit, and God's omniscience, are incompatible ; if he restrict 
them in magnitude and number, they are finite ; if he cannot define and 
limit them, he is not omniscient (and omnipotent).'t 

A further objection to the Sdntfhya doctrine, and consequently to the 
Pdsfupata grounded on it, is ' its alleged inconsistencies and contradic- 
tions :t one while eleven organs are enumerated, at another seven only, the 
five senses being reduced to one cuticular organ, the sense of feeling. The 
elements are in one place derived immediately from the great or intel- 



• Sane, Sfc. on Br. Sulr. 2. 2. § 1. (S. 1—10.) 

t Sane., S^c. on Br. Sutr. 2- 2. § 7. + lb. 2. 2. § 1. (S. 2. and 10.) 
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ligent principle ; in anotlier, from consciousness. Three internal faculties 
are reckoned in some instances, and but one in others.' 

The grounds of this imputation, however, do not appear. Such incon- 
sistencies are not in the text of Capila, nor in that of the Cdricd : and the 
Veddnta itself seems more open to the same reproach : for there is much 
discrepancy in the passages of the Feda, on which it relies. 

The point on which the Pds/upatas most essentially differ from the 
orthodox, the distinct and separate existence of the efficient and material 
causes of the universe, is common to them with the ancient Greek philo- 
sophers before Aristotle. Most of these similarly affirmed two, and only 
two, natural causes, the efficient and the material ; the first active, moving : 
the second, passive, moved ; one effective, the other yielding itself to be 
acted on by it Ocellus terms the latter yiwo-zf generation, or rather 
production ; the former its cause, ahiu yma-cuc.* Empedocles, in like 
manner, affirmed two principles of nature ; the active, wliich is unity, or 
god ; the passive, which is matter.t 

Here we have precisely the pracriti and cdranfa of the Indian philo- 
sophers : their upadana and nimitta-cdran a, material and efficient causes. 
The similarity is too strong to have been accidental. Which of the two 
borrowed from the otlier I do not pretend to determine : yet, adverting to 
what has come to us of the history of Pythagoras, I shall not hesitate to 
acknowledge an inclination to consider the Grecian to have been on this, as 
on many other points, indebted to Indian instructors. 

It should be observed, that some among the Greek philosophers, like the 
the Sdnc'hj/as, who follow Cafila, admitted only one material principle and 
no efficient cause. This appears to have been the doctrine of Heraclitus in 
particular. His psigmata correspond with the sheer (tun-mdtra) particles of 
Capila's Sdnc'hya ; his intelligent and rational principle, which is the cause 
of production and dissolution, is Capila's buddhi or mahat ; as his material 
principle ispradlidna or pracriti : the development of corporeal existences, 
and tlieir return to the first principle at thek dissolution,^ correspond with 
the upward and do^vnward way, coo; uiu and coo; ym-zx, of Heraclitus. § 

I shall not pursue the parallel further. It would not hold for all par- 
ticulars, nor was it to be expected that it should. 



* Ocellus de Universo, c. 2. in Opusc. Mytliol. p. 505. Cicero, Academ. 

t Sext. Empir, Adv. Math. ix. 4. J See p. 39 of this volume. § Laert. ix. 8 and 9. 
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Pdnchardtras or Bhdgavatas. 

Among the Vaishn'avas or special worshippers of Vishnu, is a sect distin- 
guished bv the appellation of Pdnchardtras, and also called Vishn'ti-Bhdga- 
vatas, or simply Bhdgavatas. The latter name might, from its sirailaritj-, 
lead to the confounding of these viith. the followers of the Bliagavad-gitd, 
or of the Sri-Bhdgavata-purdn' a. The appropriate and distinctive appella- 
tion then is that of Pdnchardtra, derived from the title of the original 
work which contains the doctrine of the sect. It is noticed in the 
Bhdrata, with the Sd7ic'h}/a, Yoga and Pdsfupata, as a system de^'iating 
from the Vedas ; and a passage quoted by Sancaka-acharya seems to 
intimate that its promulgator was Saxdilya^ who was dissatisfied with the 
Vedas, not finding in them a prompt and sufficient way of supreme excel- 
lence (para-sfreyas) and final beatitude ; and therefore he had recourse to 
this sfdstra. It is, however, by most ascribed to Narayasja or Vasudeva 
himself; and the orthodox account for its heresy, as they do for that of 
Buddha's doctrines, by presuming delusion wilfully practised on mankind 
by the holy or divine personage, who revealed the tantra, or dgama, that 
is, the sacred book in question, though heterodox. 

Some of its partisans nevertheless pretend, that it conforms with one of 
the s'dc'Ms of the veda, denominated the Ecdyana. This does not, how- 
ever, appear to be the case ; nor is it clear, that any such s'ddhd is forth- 
coming, or has ever existed. 

!Many of this sect practise the (sanscdras) initiatory ceremonies of rege- 
neration and admission to holy orders, according to the forms directed by 
the Vdjasan6yi-s'd(fhd of the Yajur-veda. Others, abiding rigidly by their 
own rules, perform the initiatory rites, in a different, and even contraiy 
mode, founded, as is pretended, on the supposed Ecdyana-s'dc'M. But 
their sacerdotal initiation is questioned, and their rank as Brdhmanfas con- 
tested, on the ground of the insufficiency of their modes unsanctioned by 
either of the three genuine and authoritative vedas. 

The religious doctrine of the sect is, by admission of Saxcara and other 
commentators of the Vedd7ita, reconcileable on many points -with the Veda ; 
but in some essential respects it is at direct variance with that authority, 
and consequently deemed heretical ; and its confutation is the object of the 
8th or last adhicaran'a in the controversial chapter of the Brahme-siitras 
(2. 2. 8). 

Yet Rajiaxuja, in his commentary on those sutras, defends the super- 
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human origin and correct scope pf the FancJiardtra ; tlie authority of which 
he strenuously maintains, and earnestly justifies its doctrine on the con- 
troverted points ; and even endeavours to put a favourable construction on 
Badarayaxa's text, as upholding rather than condemning its positions. 

Vasudeva, who is "\'ishxu, is by this sect identified with Bhagavat, the 
Supreme Being ; the one, omniscient, first principle, which is both the 
efficient and the material cause of the universe ; and is likewise its super- 
intending and ruling providence. That being, dividing himself, became 
four persons, by successive production. From him immediately sprung 
Sancarshan'a, from whom came Fradyumna ; and from the latter issued 
Aniruddha. Sancarshan'a is identified with the living soul (jiva) ; Frad- 
yumna, with mind (manas) ; and Aniruddha, %vith (ahancdra) egotism, or 
consciousness. 

In the mythology of the more orthodox Vaishn'avas, Vasudeva is 
Crishn.^ ; Sancarshan'a is his brother Bai,a-rajia; Fradyumna is his son 
Cama (Cupid) ; and Aniruddha is son of Cajia. 

Vasudeva, or BJiagavat, being supreme nature, and sole cause of all, tlie 
rest are effects. He has six especial attributes, being endued with the six 
pre-eminent qualities of 

1st. Knowledge (jnydna), or acquaintance with everytliing animate or 
inanimate constituting the universe. 

2d. Power {s'acti), which is the plastic condition of the world's nature. 
Sd. Strength {bald), which creates without effort, and maintains its own 
creation without labour. 
4th. Irresistible will (ais'xvarya), power not to be opposed or obstructed, 
oth. Vigour (yirya), which counteracts change, as that of milk into curds, 
and obviates alteration in natm-e. 

6th. Energ}' {tejas), or independence of aid or adjunct in the world's 
creation, and capacity of subjugating others. 

From the diffusion and co-operation of knowledge with strength, Sancar- 
shan'a sprung ; from vigour and irresistible will, Fradyumna ; and from 
power and energy, Aniruddha. Or they may aU be considered as partaking 
of all the six attributes. 

Deliverance, consisting in the scission of worldly shackles, is attainable 
bv worshiTi of the deity, knowledge of him, and profound contemplation ; 
tliat is, 1st. by resorting to the holy temples, with body,- thought, and 
speech subdued, and muttering the morning prayer, together with hymns 
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and praise of Bhagavat the deity, and with reverential bowing and other 
ceremonies ; 2dly. By gathering and providing blossoms, aind other requisites 
of worship ; Sdly. By actual performance of divine worship ; 4thly. By study 
of the sacred- text {BJiagavat-s astro) and reading, hearing, and reflecting 
on that and other holy books (pitrdnfas and cgamas), which are conformable 
to it; 5thly. By profound meditation and absorbed contemplation after 
evening worship, and intensely fixing the thoughts exclusively on {Bha- 
gavat) the deity. 

By such devotion, both active and contemplative (crtyd-yoga and jnydna- 
yoga), performed at five different times of each day, and persisted in 
for a hundred years, Vasud£va is attained ; and by reaching his divine 
presence, the votary accomplishes final deliverance, with everlasting 
beatitude. 

Against this system, which is but partially heretical, the objection upon 
which the chief stress is laid by Vyasa, as interpreted by S'ancara * and 
the rest of the scholiasts, is, that * the soul would not be eternal, if it were a 
production, and consequently had a beginning. Springing from the deity, 
and finally returning to him, it would merge in its cause and be re-absorbed ; 
there would be neither reward nor punishment ; neither a heaven, nor a 
heU: and this doctrine virtually would amount to (ndsticya) denial of 
another world. Nor can the soul, becoming active, produce mind ; nor 
again this, becoming active, produce consciousness. An agent does not 
generate an instrument, though he may construct one by means of tools ; a 
carpenter does not create, but fabricate, an axe. Nor can four distinct 
persons be admitted, as so many forms of the same self-divided being, not 
springing one from the other, but all of them alike endued mth divine 
attributes, and consequently all four of them gods. There is but one God, 
one Supreme Being. It is vain to assume more ; and the Panclia-rdtra 
itself affirms the unity of God.* 

A few scattered observations have been thrown out on the similarity of 
the Greek and Indian philosophy, in this and preceding portions of the 
present essay. At the close of the series, after treating of the Uttara 
Mimdnsd and Veddnta, a topic which should come next after the Ptiroa 
Mimdnsd, and before this supplemental essay concerning sectaries, but which 



• Br. Sutr.^.2. 8. (42—45). Sane, i^c. 
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is at present reserved for ampler preparation, the consideration of .the 
affinity of the Indian and Grecian philosophy will be resumed. 

It may be here remarked by the way, that the Pythagoreans, and Ocellus 
in particular, distinguish as parts of the world, the heaven, the earth, and 
the interval between them, which they term lofty and aerial, >iyu Vi pfi;, 
ovcxvov, yyjy, to fi^Tu^v tovtcoV o S») jJHTccptrtov xui uioiov ovofjiM^STCii.* 

Here we have precisely the (sicar, bhu, and antaricsha) heaven, earth, and 
(transpicuous) intermediate region of the Hindus. 

Pythagoras, as after him Ocellus, peoples the middle or aerial region with 
demons, as heaven with gods, and the earth with men. Here again they 
agree precisely with the Hindus, who place the gods above, man beneath, 
and spiritual creatures, flitting unseen, in the intermediate region. The 
Vedas throughout teem with prayers and incantations to avert and repel the 
molestation of aerial spirits, mischievous imps, who crowd about the 
sacrifice and impede the religious rite. 

Nobody needs to be reminded, that Pytiiagoras and his successors held the 
doctrine of metempsychosis, as the Hindus universally do the same tenet of 
transmigration of souls. 

They agree likewise generally in distinguishing the sensitive, material 
organ (manas), from the rational and conscious living soul (Jivdtmdn) -.i 
dv^toi and <pc,r\v of Pythagoras ; one perishuig with the body, the . other 
immortaL 

Like the Hindus, Pythagoras, with other Greek philosophers, assigned a 
subtie ethereal clothing to tiie soul apart from the corporeal part, and a 
grosser clothing to it when united witii body ; the sucshma (or linga) sarira 
and st'h-ida sfarira of the Sdnc'hyas and the rest (p. 32 of this vol.) 

They concur even in the limit assigned to mutation and change ; deeming 
all which is sublunary, mutable, and that which is above the moon subject 
to no change in itself.t Accordingly, the manes doomed to a succession of 
births, rise, as the Vedas teach, no further than the moon : while those 
only pass that bourne, who are never to return. But I am here anticipating 
on the Veddnta : and will therefore terminate this treatise ; purposing to 
pursue the subject in a future essay, in which I expect to show that a 
•Teater degree of similarity exists between the Indian doctrine and that of 



• Ocell. c. 3. in Opusc Myth. p. 328. f Empedodes. See Brucker, Hist. Crit. Phil. j. 1117. 
J Ocellus. Opusc. Mjthol. 527. 
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the earlier than of tlie later Greeks ; and, as it is scarcely probable that the 
communication should have taken place, and the knowledge been imparted, 
at the precise interval of time which intervened between the earlier and 
later schools of Greek philosophy, and especially between the Pythagoreans 
and Piatonists, I should be disposed to conclude that the Indians were in 
this instance teachers rather than learners. 
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